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New Government-University 


Relationships in Research 


[. the last quarter of the 19th century, the 


‘ Federal Government was more active in stimulat- 
ing basic and applied science than were the Nation’s 
universities. In fact, Government support of re- 
search outside the universities has long been taken 
for granted. Despite this long tradition, it was 
not until World War II that the Federal Govern- 
ment emerged as a major source of funds for and a 
potent 


influence on the research of universities. 


The new Federal role in research arises from a 
scale of Support so vast as to bring qualitative as 
well as quantitative changes, from the variety of 
fields supported, the vitally important new mecha- 
nisms for support, and the number of Federal agen- 

involved. It arises also from a wide variety 
of indirect effects on teaching and learning, and on 


1 
the financing and administration of universities. 
The implications of this new force for our system of 
higher education cannot be presented fully in an 
article such as this. But the nature and magnitude 
of the forces at work can be sketched, some of the 
major etfects noted, and some questions for the future 
posed. 

The origins of the large-scale involvement of the 


Federal Government in university research are to be 


the Othce { yral Planning of the National 
Healt! Dr dd is the author of American Uni- 
versities and Federal Research (Harvard University Press, 1959) 


of Munich, 
and Harvard, where he received a doctorate in public administra 


His academic training was at Princeton, University 


tion. Dr. Kidd is a career public servant and has worked on the 
White House Staff and with the Council of Economic Advisers. 
He has served as a consultant to a number of I iblic and private 
the World Health Organi- 


zation on the establishment of an intensified program for medical 


bodies, most recently as an adviser t¢ 


research on a worldwide basis. 
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found in World War II, the cold war, and the exist- 
ence of an accelerating scientific revolution that can 
Both 
universities and Government have become inevitably 


leave no aspect of our culture untouched. 


involved in this revolution, and in doing so they have 
become involved with each other. (In this article, 
“university” is synonomous with “institutions of 
higher education,” since about 95 percent of all 
Federal research funds to institutions of higher ed- 
ucation go to universities. ) 

The Government must utilize science, including 
science in universities, to an unprecedented degree 


] 


as the indispensable key to national survival and 


material welfare. Science must be not only used 
but fostered by Government, and this entails, among 
other things, Government assistance to universities. 
At the same time, universities are the free institutions 
through which the right of man to know and to 
seek knowledge is safeguarded. They must resist 
pressures, including any which may be exerted by 
Government, tending to restrict their freedom. 
Several basic questions arise from these differences 


in Government and university functions and goals: 


Can the Government get what it needs from uni- 


versities without distorting and controlling them? 


Can universities accept the research funds which 
they need without becoming extensions of the 
Federal apparatus? 


What have been the answers to these critical 
questions to date, and what are the prospects for 
the future? 


What is 


attempted in the following paragraphs is a summary 


These are, of course, large questions. 





interesting 


Federal Aid and Freedom 


ing June 30, 1960, the Federal 
nore than $750 
roughly $450 


versities and $300 million in research 


1 
1] pend somewhat 
Nance unlVversity research 
i] 
million in unt 


centers associated with universities. This is about 


15 percent of the O} erating income of all universities, 
and a much ik: proportion of the income of a few 
No institution can remain unchanged in 


face of such a volume of funds from outside 


ource particularly when much of the money is 

ked for narrowly defined purposes and when 
some of the support may be withdrawn with little 
advance Warning. 

While 70 percent of all research conducted by 
universities is federally financed, the proportion 
varies widely by field. In 1953-54 it ranged from 
95 percent in physics and mathematics to 25 percent 
Since 1953-54 the 


Federal proportion has increased in most fields. 


in the social sciences (table 1). 


Ha virtually complete lederal financing of re- 
earch in physics and mathematics decreased the 
freedom and productivity of university research in 


these fields? Conversely, has the high proportion 
of research financed through nonfederal funds placed 
research in such fields as the life sciences and the 
social sciences in a position of relatively greater 
freedom and productivity? In my opinion, it would 
be most difficult to demonstrate any relationship 
between the freedom and productivity of research 
in any field of science and the extent of Federal 
support of that field. 

l’ederal 
expanded the freedom of investigators in virtually 
all fields. 


could not think of doing without Federal aid. 


funds have in a fundamental sense 


They are free to do things that they 

One often hears the complaint that the heavy 
concentration of Federal funds in engineering, the 
physical sciences, and the life sciences tends to 
distort university research. If this is so, one would 
expect universities to use their own money to redress 
the balance. But since the universities use 78 per- 
cent of their own research funds for research in 
sciences, and the life 


engineering, the physical 


sciences and only 22 percent for the social sciences 


(17 percent, social sciences; 3 percent, psychology; 


1.—Percent of university research financed from Federal 


funds, 1953-54 


Chemi Stry 
Physics 
Mathematics 
( Ythers 


Scientific Activitie 
Expenditures and Manp 


ng Office, 1959 


and 2 percent, all others including the humanities) 
(table 2), one may well question whether those who 
control the distribution of university research funds 


are deeply concerned about balance. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Federal, university, and foundation 
research funds by field, 1953-54 


Federal [ I 


100 


Life sciences 
: ’ : 
Social sciences, 


ogy, arts, and human 


What the Federal Government wants 


The Federal Government, in effect, buys research 
to secure answers the various Departments need. 
‘The Department of Defense, for example, is a large- 
scale purchaser of research from universities—about 
$135 million worth in 1960. 


also—and to an 


But the Government is 
increasing degree—a patron of 
research. In this capacity, I’ederal agencies support 
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research in universities not to secure findings of 
immediate interest to the agencies but to sustain 
an activity of vital importance to the Nation. 
While some research is purchased by contract and 
some is supported by grants, the legal form is less 
significant to universities than the terms and condi- 
tions under which funds are made available. The 
terms of some research contracts, such as those 
written by the Office of Naval Research, provide as 
great a degree of freedom as do liberal research 
Many Federal 


research grants are less restrictive than many grants 


grants from private foundations. 


from private foundations. 


Federal agencies are gradually shifting emphasis 
§ : I 


from purchase to support of research. 


lor example, 
in 1952 Department of Defense funds for purchase of 
research were 73 percent of the total amount Federal 
1960 


Three important implica- 


agencies spent for university research; in 
they are only 30 percent. 
tions of this trend are. worth noting. First, the 


Federal Government will deal increasingly with 
universities on the basis of their long-term capacity 
as intellectual centers and less as research organiza- 
This 


will bring to the fore such things as the ways in 


tions from which they can buy information. 


which the funds affect the teaching of graduate 
students, the careers of teachers, and the financial 
stability of universities. Second, Federal support 
of universities would in all likelihood be sustained 
on a broad scale even if all possibility of conflict 
between the United States and the USSR were to 
third shift 


towards aid to research not aimed at defense require- 


disappear. ‘The implication of this 
ments is that universities might be well advised to 
abandon, as many in fact already have abandoned, 
the unproductive cliché that Federal research money 
is ‘‘soft’”” money and to be avoided. The more 
productive approach is that of the universities which 
work assiduously to secure Federal funds under the 
conditions fundamental needs for 


meeting their 


freedom and stability. 


What the universities want 


One of the most striking and valuable character- 
istics of our system of higher education is diversity. 
University standards, objectives, and methods vary 
so widely that one cannot characterize the whole. 
Yet some fundamentals seem applicable to the 
whole system. Our universities, evolving from the 
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European tradition, are, ideally, communities of 
scholars devoted to the preservation, transmission, 
and discovery of knowledge. In addition to these 
three basic functions, however, American universities 
have, in contrast to European universities, a strong 
indigenous tradition of service to the community. 
The involvement of universities with Federal research 
springs largely from this tradition. This probably 
explains why the British, for example, are alarmed 
when as much as 16 percent of their separately 
budgeted university research is financed by Govern- 
ment, while the financing of 70 percent of university 
research by our Federal Government has _ not 
particularly alarmed educators in this country. 

The theme of freedom as a central reason for the 
existence of universities is universal and of over- 
riding importance. Most of the actual and potential 


effects of Federal research funds on universities 


can be weighed in the light of their effects on the 
freedom of the universities. 
In some ways, the freedom of scientists has at 


times been restricted through Federal research 


funds. Such things as narrowly defined projects, 


excessive reporting requirements, and_ unstable 


Support have tended to reduce the freedom of 


investigators. But these are not general character- 
istics of the system, and the ways in which the 
freedom of investigators may have been reduced 
seem much less significant than the ways in which 
freedom has been extended. 

The fact that 


while the universities must also fulfill other functions 


Federal funds are for research, 
such as teaching, gives rise to such restrictive effects 
as the universities have felt. The Federal money 
tends to emphasize the research function and con- 
sequently makes it more difficult for the universities 
to sustain a balance between teaching and research. 
3y no means all of the effects of Federal research aid 
upon teaching are unfortunate. Graduate students 
in fields heavily supported by Federal research funds 
are probably being better educated than ever before 
in our history. The Federal funds have enabled 
universities to expand their teaching staffs. 

Many of the 


better graduate students become research assistants 


But the picture is not all bright. 


because the pay and other rewards are greater than 
those available to teaching assistants. [mphasis 
upon graduate teaching sometimes tends to reduce 
the care with which undergraduates are taught. 


Encroachment of research upon space for under- 





problems. The general 
for research tend to 
undergraduate teaching 
good case 
dergraduate 
ly atfected 

money. 
e con equences of 
earch result not so 
TY) by l’ederal agen 1es 
titutions 


} 


KING 


require d 


rganizations; 


ble if the 


they forn 


} | | 
nade. lich facult ! n rs are to receive 


for their research ind whi: amounts are the 


receive? Such questions are now decided generally 


1] 
4 Palily 
by scientific groups meeting in Washington, not by 


persons or groups within the institution. ‘The scien- 


tific groups are composed, for the most part, of 
faculty members chosen for their competence in a 
liscipline or field of research. 


( The Federal research 
program has placed decisions in the hands of the 
scientific community, assembled not as_ faculty 
groups in individual schools, but as scientific ad- 
visory groups to Federal agencies. 

The judgments on scientific matters arrived at by 
these advisory groups are probably as good as or 
better than those which would be made within the 
individual universities. But this method has created 
serious problems for the universities; the scientific 
advisory groups do not consider some of the ques- 


tions that are important to universities: 


@ What are the teaching responsibilities of the 


person 


who is seeking research support or who is 


being urged to do a job by a Federal agency? ‘The 


l’ederal agencies purchasing research typically do 
yt care whether acceptance of a grant or contract 


The shift 


research tends to bring greater 


ill dilute the effectiveness of a teacher. 


teaching function. 


is the total space available to the uni- 
{ to what extent is the total research 
m encroaching on teaching space? Authority 
often a more f 
‘TsIty research 
the abstract. 


effect of Iederal reseat 


university departments! 
’ I 


no attention 


ulty members 


cientine advisory groups do mi 


‘e into account the full consequence 


re forced to est ibli 
retaining or regaining a degree ontrol 
icceptance of research funds by faculty. 
universities must administer their research 
This accounts for the establishment of 
s, such as vice-presidents for research, and 
organizations, such as_ university-wide 


committees. Ideally, these are a produc- 


(Continued on p. 18) 
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Technical Cooperation in Education 


Through the International Cooperation Administration 


\dministration 


b hes International Cooperation 


established within its Washington headquarters 


the Office of Educational Services, effective July l, 
1959. Before then there was an education division 
under the Office of Public Services in ICA’s Wash- 
action, ICA thus raised 


ington office. By the July 


the status of education from a division to an office. 
I assume that Americar “d ato are interested 
in the Office of Educ: 
referred to as O/ED), sin pi 
ICA organization in Washington specifically 
nated education. O/IED and 
it backstops rep 
.. Government 


= 
(generally 


esent 


omen 


ge te ; 
of the philosophy, 
in education to more 
the successes and failures of this 


In education have 
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Organization 


The organization of the Office of Educational 
Services can best be understo 


fits into the total picture of U.S. 


‘rms of how it 
governmental 
activities in international education, the foreign 
aid program of the United States as included under 
the Mutual Security 


cooperation program of the International Coopera- 


» ] } } as 
Program, and the technical 


tion Administration. 


U.S. Government and international education 


‘national Education, 
tee on Govern: ent 
international educa- 
20 agencies of 
section of this 


eport includes the 





il Cooperation 
al 


\dmiunistra- 


cooperation program, 1 


ental agencies engaged in 


although it has one of the 


The Mutual Security Program 


The Mutual Security Program responsi- 

f the Department 
f Defense, and the 
ministration. A pa 


lowing 


f State, the Department 
International Cooperation Ad- 
mphlet put out by these agencies 


] 


Introductory Statement: 


Program w 


} ince tl 1 lua 


for Mutual Secur | al Year 1900, p. 1 
‘The same pamphlet covers the elements of the 
Mutual 1960, 
together with the appropriation for each element, as 


follows in substance: 


Security Program for fiscal year 


lion (40 percer 


stem 


(21 percent): To 


ributic 


Other proeran 


(UNICEF), At 


The program backstopped by the Office of Educa- 
tional Services is contained primarily 


technical c Operation element of the 


within the 
total Mutual 


Security Program. 


ICA technical cooperation program 
The report Government Programs in International 
Education, in dealing with the Mutual Security 


Program as a total activity, includes the following 
statement (p. 67): 


of activit in such a way 
hem and identify educat 


1 separate en 


Of course I agree with this statement in its broad 
sense; yet, because my main topic here is that part 
of the technical cooperation program of ICA known 
as the Office of Educational Services, I am attempt- 
ing to “identify educational activity as a separate 
entity.” 


The purpose of the ICA technical c operation 
program is stated in section 301 of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act, as follows: 


the United States and the purpose 
aid the efforts of the peoples of economicall 
develc ped areas to develop their resources and improve 


working and living conditions by encouraging the excl 


technical ‘knowledge and skills and the flow 
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capital to countries which provide conditions under which education, teacher education, educational ma- 
St t nical assistance anc a al al the ively and ' . 

ich technical assistance and capita Sapyiber varies dele terials, elementary education, secondary edu- 
constructively contribute to raising standards of living, creat- : : ‘ 

5 shia cation, and higher education. 

ng new sources of wealth, increasing producti —* aay . . . 
expanding purchasing power d. A training division, which is concerned with 
ee ; - ; the training of participants in education. 

Section 302 of the same act specifically lists 
education as an activity within the technical coopera- : 
Gone Program of the Office of Educational Services 
1on program. 


In addition to education, and with respect to what The ICA technical cooperation program, in- 
might be called ‘“‘technical,’ ‘‘substantive,” or cluding the part conducted by the Office of Edu- 
“subject matter fields,” the technical cooperation cational Services, is developed and administered in 
program includes the following major areas: ood accordance with the following general statements 
and agriculture; industry and mining; health and about the total Mutual Security Program: 


sanitation; transportation; labor; and public services, lhe United States mutual security program in each coop- 


including community development, public adminis- erating country is developed as a balanced and integrated 
tration, and housing. ‘The table below indicates to series of activities designed to serve the broad purposes of 
some extent the scope of technical cooperation in the basic ‘ gislation in es United States interests and 
various areas in fiscal year 1959. ne ey ne en ee 
: The basic method of administration of all elements of the 


mutual security program, as required b the authorizing 


the area of education. The Office is composed of legislation, involves the following broad steps 


The Office of Educational Services works only in 


the following major units: tela cali 
- o e wr } 
a. Office of the Director. ' 


undertakes to provide assistance 


jilateral agreement, under 


b. Four program divisions, primarily respon- 


unter 


sible for program operation in the field: Far ssumes certain responsibilit to sharing 


Kast, Near Kast and South Asia, Africa and 
Kurope, and Latin America. 
c. A technical resources division, with special- 


ists in educational administration, vocational 


Technical cooperation in major areas, July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1959 


Number Foreign Number 
Votal of U.S Number of currency university 
obligation technician foreign withdrawals?) contracts 
(in millions) abroad trainees ! (in million is of June 
30. 1959 


i cul $204 
Kducation 3 362 42 
Industry and mining 3 251 
Public administratior né 283 53 14 
Health and sanitation 3 337 7 36 
Community development and housit : 44 


l'ransportatior 
Labor 


Genera! an | 
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\t the close of fiscal year 1959 in the field progran 
by O/ED nearly 200 separate technical ec 


| 


ion projects were being carried out in more 


4) foreign countries In the fullest Senge... 2 
hnical cooperation project includes three major 


elements U.S. technicians in the host foreign 


ountry, toreign country nationals as i articipants 


| 


for training, and limited amounts of material books, 


equipment, et for demonstration purpose In 
the education projects the number of technician 
ranges from 1 to 20 or more; the participants fror 
1 to 150 (the number in a certain project with India) 


} 


ind the material from a few oks to many large 


of engineering education laboratory equip 


The projec ts cove! the whole field ot educa 
on—for example, there are projects in elementary, 
adult education, and in 


econdary, higher, and 


curriculum development, teacher education, rural 


education, community education, instructional ma 
terials, English language teaching, science education, 
vocational education, industrial arts, engineering 
education, home economics, educational administra 
tion, audio-visual education, technical education, 


educational development and research 


Program rationale 


The rationale of ICA assistance to educatio1 
should answer the fundamental question, “What is 
the role of education in national development?” 
Such a rationale ts complex and not easily derived, 
must clearly 


for it identify, reconcile, and blend 


the philosophies, pelicies, principles, and procedures 
f ICA, the host country, and professional education 
Philosophies, policies, principles, and operating pro 
cedures from each of these factors must be clearly 
dentified, at times objectively reconciled, and ulti 
nately skillfully blended. 

In this section | want to summarize the basi 


vyuidelines for ICA assistance to educational develop 


10) 


ment. ‘hese guidelines may be considered as at 
least a major element of my personal rationale fo: 
education in the ICA program. Such a rationale 
can serve as a basic framework in planning, develop- 
ing, implementing, and evaluating the educational 
programs and projects, under [CA auspices. 

1. Effective assistance to the expansion and improve- 
ment of education for national development 1s basic to 
the attainment of ICA technical cooperation objectives. 

National development must be projected as a total- 
ty, though in some phases of planning it can be 
ubdivided into such interrelated aspects as economic, 
political, and social development. ‘The resources 
available to a country for national development are 
both human and material, and, as we would agree, 
the human is more important than the material. 

\ nation develops its human resources basically 
through effective education, which leads to changes 
in the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of its citizens. 
It develops economically as its people acquire the 
knowledge and skills they need to use its material 
resources effectively. It develops politically as its 
people understand the meaning of individual free- 
fom with social responsibility and accept individual 
freedom as a Way of life. It develops socially as 
individuals and groups learn to revise their social 
tructures or to create new ones functionally designed 
to serve the needs of all the people. Since educated 
citizens are necessary to every phase of develop- 
ment, it is apparent that no country can progress 
far in economic, political, and social development 
without the concurrent development of its education 
system. The nature and scope of its educational 
system will shape in large measure the form of its 
economic, political, and social development. 


2. GAIT C should be 


based on thorough educational research and planning 


assistance in education 
is an integral part of national planning and stud) 
»f manpower needs—so that functional educational 
programs may be devised out of which Spec Ife projects 
may be de veloped. 

Progress in national development arises out of 
effective-planning which, in turn, must be based on 


thorough research. Planning for educational de 


velopment should be an integra! part of national 


planning and should be based on research to identify 
educational needs and problems in relation to the 
progress of the nation. More specifically, educa- 
tional development must be directly related to man 


powetl needs for the economic, political, and social 
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development of a nation. Only as educational 
development is made an integral part of national 
planning and is directly related to manpower needs 
will an educational system be able to play its func- 
tional role in the development of the nation. The 
education staff for ICA field 


that national and educational planning has already 


mission may find 
been done by a given host country. In countries 
where such planning has not been done, the staff 
may find that assistance in educational research 
and planning is top priority. In any event, the 
field education program should be directly related 
to the educational needs and problems of the host 
country, and specific education projects are mean- 
ingful only within the context of overall educational 
planning. 


> 


3. ICA/TC assistance in education should export 


from American education what is applicable to the 


, , , , } 
status, needs, and problems of education in indi 1dual 


countries concerned and 1s 1? keeping vith ICA 


ob ect: FS. 


The educational system of a country directly 
reflects national cultures, for to education is assigned 
the dual 


task of preserving and improving the 


culture of a people. Consequently, education in a 


given country must be particularly and uniquely 
suited to the needs, hopes, dreams, and plans of the 
people. It follows, then, that American education 
cannot be transplanted in total within any given 
foreign country. Furthermore, what is “exported” 
from American education through [CA must be 
compatible with the objectives of the ICA technical 
cooperation program as a whole. Considering these 
two program essentials, | think we should give much 
thought to what is exportable in American education. 
However, from my experience and without additional 
study, | would say that the philosophy, organization, 
administration, and methodology of American ed- 
ucation are more exportable than the content of our 
education programs and courses. And, finally, since 


we “export people’—our technicians—we should 


studiously set up criteria for selecting American 


educators to carry out our education programs. 


t. [CA must obtain and maintain cooperation and 


assistance from American educational leaders and 


institutions for § ipport ot and 


ICA/TC programs in education. 


parti 1patior ) 


ICA/TC programs in education carry the reputa 


of American education abroad in cooperating 
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with the educational systems of more than 40 


countries—usually at the national level. Con 
sequently, ICA needs the very best ideas, practices, 
and people in American education for its programs 
ICA has had and does have substantial assistance 
from American higher education through the “uni 
\s of September 30, 


1959, there were 90 ICA-financed university contracts 


versity contract” arrangement. 
in operation, involving 53 American educational 
institutions and supporting programs in 33 foreign 
countries. Continuing progress has been made and 
is being made in improving the university contract 
procedure—improvement which requires, funda 
mentally, that both ICA and the individual uni 
versity cooperate more effectively in adapting t 
each other’s mode of operation. 

Substantial as is the contribution of university 


contracts, ICA 


\merican education. 


requires more assistance from 
lor example, we need more 
assistance in: (a) Recruiting 


direct and specific 


education technicians, especially chief education 


advisers for field missions; (b) “professional under 
girding” of programs, perhaps through a new kind of 
university relationship which might be called a 
“service contract” (to include research and de 
velopment) for O/E.D itself, a region, or an individual 
field education program; (c) providing inservice 
training for education technicians; (d) preparing 
university contract technicians; (e) training educa 
States; and (f) 


public 


tion participants in the United 


using the resources of American school 
systems more extensively, perhaps through contract 


arrangements with State education departments 


5. ICA/TC assistance in education should recognize 
that educational programs should be deceloped concur 
rently and articulated at all educational levels—elemen- 
tary through adult education—in order to minimize 


imbalance in educational development. 


Ieducation, defined in the broadest sense, is con 
tinuous from birth to death. The division of formal 
education into the traditional levels of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education can be called logical 
from both administrative and psychological stand 
points. In recent years, at least in American educa 
tion, adult education has been added as the fourth 
educational level. Despite these divisions, and 
because of the continuous nature of learning and the 
educative process, each level of education influences 


and is influenced by every other level. The educa 


1} 





ust be developed at all 

ise, dangerous imbalances 

ng cognizance of this general 

cessarily follow that the 

or mission must 

project at eac h of the four educa- 

ever, it does follow that assistance 

ssion’s education program within 

he context of the host country’s own efforts for 

educational development should not foster imbalance 
vithin the national system of education. 

h ICA TC assistance in education should Joc us On 
training leaders—teachers, specialists, and adminis 
frators 

The cey to the 


the competence of Its leaders. 


effectiveness of any educational 
stem 1 Generally 
both 


expansion and improvement of the existing educa 


peaking, education development calls for 


tional system. I.xpansion requires additional num 
teachers, administrators, 


pec ialists n government educational agencies and 


bet s of educ ational leaders 


n individual institutions. Improvement of the 
existing educational system requires attention, at 
the preservice and the inservice levels, to traiming 

ional leaders. ‘The education program should 
focus on providing assistance to leadership training, 
primarily because of the importance of the leader in 


education; the development of educational 


leadership training in) American education—an 
‘exportable” competency; and the need to derive 
the greatest good from the funds provided. 

7. Organization and administration in field missions 
hould provide for the effective planning, development, 


implementation, 


and evaluation of the education pro- 
ram 

Theory, policy, principles, planning, concepts, and 
guidelines are obviously tratislated into action 
through organization and administration by a field 
agency. I believe that organizational and adminis- 


trative patterns in education require continuing 
inalysis and study to increase the effectiveness of 


The follow- 


ing items, for example, may be worth such analysis 


educational activities of ICA missions. 


ind study: 


@ An educator should be included on any U.S. 


group assigned responsibility for establishing a field 


mission 
@ The position of chief education adviser should 
be established and filled before a mission initiates 


ICA assistance in education 


|? 


@ Chief education advisers should be carefully 
selected on the basis of professional and adminis- 


trative qualifications. 


@ The chief education adviser should devote con- 
tinuing personal attention to increasing the effective- 
ness of the organization and administration of the 


mission education. 


* Relationships between the education division 


and other parts of the mission organization 
especially the program and training components 


need to be more clearly defined. 

@ The service role of the education division to 
other functional divisions of the mission—agricul- 
ture, health, and others—needs to be more fully 


developed. 


@ Relationships between university contract field 
teams and the mission need to be more clearly 


defined. 


@ Iiffective procedures should be established for 


using regional approaches in educational activities. 


@ Iitfective mechanisms should be established for 
the coordination of field activities in education with 
the educational activities of other U.S. and other 


foreign agencies. 


Summary 


This article is concerned with the “Office of 
I<ducational Services,” that part of the Washington 


headquarters of the International Cooperation 


\dministration which specifically is designated 


“Iducation.””? O/KD is concerned primarily with 
backstopping a significant part of the ICA Technical 
Cooperation Program, which in turn, is one element 
in the total Mutual Security Program of the United 
States Government. My personal rationale for 
the educational activities of O/ED is based upon 
seven “guidelines” which, in summary, state that 
ICA/TC assistance in education: (1) 1s basic to the 
attainment of ICA/TC objectives; (2) should be 
based educational research and 


upon thorough 


planning; (3) should use effectively what is ‘‘ex- 
portable” from American education; (4) must be 
supported by American education; (5) should not 
foster educational imbalance in the host foreign 
country; (6) should focus on training of leaders; and 
7) should be effectively provided for in USOM 


organization and administration. 
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Education, an Instrument 


of International Policy 


By OLIVER J. CALDWELL* 


A QUIET REVOLUTION seems under way in 
our relations with underdeveloped countries. 
American higher education is already a partner of 
Government in carrying out international policy; it 
may soon be asked to accept unprecedented new 
responsibilities for which it is poorly prepared. 
Some clues as to what these responsibilities will be 
can be found in the events now taking place in the 
events that 
may finally determine the future of all mankind. 


emerging countries of Africa and Asia 


Soon about one-third of the members of the United 
African Their 


votes, and the votes of new nations of Asia, may 


Nations will be new countries. 
have a decisive effect on history. 

Our welfare is closely linked with the welfare of 
these emerging peoples. We need their raw mate- 
rials, as they need our manufactured goods. They 
need our technical assistance, and we could be 
severely damaged by their hostility. 

A symbiotic relationship is developing between 


Africa and Asia 


The relationship 


Americans and these people of 
which is new in human relations. 
is a welcome one, but it is endangered by the eager- 
ness of the Soviet Union. to supplant the United 
States in it. 

The new nations share certain characteristics. 
Most 
They 


They are in a hurry 


Most of their people are hungry and illiterate. 
of their material resources are undeveloped. 
have rich cultural traditions. 
to achieve material parity with the West, and look 
They 


and hate colonialism. 


to us for help. are proud of their freedom 

Sympathetic with their ambitions and points of 
view, and always aware that our own welfare is 
bound with theirs, we have given these nations 
various kinds of help in what we call our “foreign- 


aid’’ program. 


*Assistant Commissioner 
Director, Division 


Education. 
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@ We have helped many of them to build up their 
armed forces. 

@ We have given or loaned money for investment 
in factories, dams, mines, and other sources of 
wealth. 

@ We have given, or sold on credit, our agri- 
cultural surplus to relieve emergencies. 

@ We have given technical assistance in health, 
agriculture, education, mining, forestry, manage- 
ment, police affairs, business administration, and 


SO On. 


\ very small proportion of the funds available for 
this help has gone into education, but this proportion 
is growing. Our goal is the permanent improvement 
of local standards of living. 

There is no acknowledged strategy for peace. 
We have had to make our own rules as we proceed. 
In general, our foreign-aid programs have had con- 
siderable success, but we are finding that they must 
give a larger place to education than we originally 
expected 
we feed the hungry our surplus grain, they are 
If we build 


dams and factories in areas where the people are 


I’xperience indicates, for example, that if 
hungry again when the grain is gone. 
illiterate, trained outsiders must be imported to 
operate them and the net result is a new colonialism. 
The only satisfactory solution is to give the people 
the knowledge and the skills they need to grow their 
own food and operate their own factories. 

Thus, education comes first: it is the cause of eco- 
nomic advancement, not just a luxury which only 
afford. Skill, 


indispensable to 


the wealthy can knowledge, and 


wisdom are progress—and to 
self-government. 

There are many indications that we are beginning 
to use education as a principal instrument for the 
achievement of our international objectives. ‘The 
Department of State, for example, recently appointed 


Robert H. Thayer, who has repeatedly emphasized 





n in international educational staff and facilities, we will be asked to 
it to the Secretary for share increasingly with our friends around the world. 
tional Educational and We also have much to learn about the tactics of 
he International Coopera using education for material and social advancement. 
; for authoriza- here is growing agreement in the truth of this 
rogram in equation: 
People learning + natural resources 


reasonable chance to achieve a good life. 


‘ducation But there is no agreement on what kind of learning 


‘ndous is needed, or how much, or for whom. ‘There are 
arguments about whether it should start from the 
nternational bottom r 


ch OuUl 


or from the top. ‘There is serious need for 
fundamental research to test results and develop 
techniques for the proper use of education as an 
instrument of international policy. 

The American university, as 
ld university. * years im- 


liately ahead, there will be an unprecedented 


1 


rtunitv fer American education to serve Amer- 





languages as requiring second priority, to 
needs of education, industry, business, 


er ' yee 
oft these languages are bein 


Regular-Session Language Institutes 


can omnonder foreig ] 
ssion modern foreign 


conducted 


n additi mM, a IUSSI< 
Dartmouth College will 


(LIOT 

nds of $75 a week and $15 a week for 

tribute lea he ivalen ) Federal fund each dependent. Private school teachers attend the 
granted. ‘Total leral and institutional funds for institute without charge but receive no stipends. 
the 40 centers thus far announced will be about The + regular-session institutes will cost about 
$2.9 million. $500,000. The thirty-six 1960 summer institutes 
Commissioner Derthick has designated 6 language will cost about $2.6 million and will be attended by 


as requiring highest priority in programs and an over 2,000 teachers. 
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Last summer 12 summer institutes were conducted. 


our regular-session institutes are now in operation, 
of which two—Indiana University and the Uni- 
versity} of New Mexico 
1960-61. 


University 


will be conducted again in 
The other two will be at Kent State 
(Ohio) and State Uni- 


Language teachers interested in attending 


Pennsylvania 
versity. 
an institute should apply directly to the college or 


university. 


1960-61 Counseling and Guidance Institutes 


\snout 800 secondary school teachers wil 


training at 22 


counseling and gnidance 


session institutes to be conducted by colleges 


universities throughout the country 
1960-61 academic year. The imer institutes 
to » conducted next 3.000 


summer for about 


secondary school counselors have been previously 
announced. 


Most of the teacl 


institutes will 


regular- 


have had counsel 


session 
training, and the training offered ; he institutes 
will enable many of then 

State 


ulimel 


conducted du 


serve teachers from 


Four of these will ent 


“Vy 1) 
1 1 LW Vil ¢ Olt 


first semester and another set during the second. 
The remaining 16 institutes will be conducted for 
less than a full academic year, generally for one 
semester only, and will serve teachers from the 
States in which they are located and from nearby 
States. 

The colleges and universities to conduct institutes 
were selected with the help of consultants from 
counseling and guidance programs at institutions of 
higher education who reviewed and rated the pro- 
posals submitted. 

Federal funds for the regular-session institutes 
will total $2,390,000. ‘Teachers from public sec- 
ondary schoc Is will receive stipends of $75 a week 
plus $15 a week for each dependent; those from 
private schools attend the institutes without charge 


but receive no stipends. 


CORRECTION 


The discussion of first-time enrollment of students on 
a full-time basis which appeared on page 12 of the 
March issue of Higher Education in the preliminary 
report on the survey of organized occupational curricu- 
lums, 1958, contains three errors. The second and 
third sentences of the second paragraph should read: 
Such enrollment figures are up 8.1 percent from 1957, 
from 55.464 to 59,940 students. The largest increase 
of first-time full-time students occurred in nonengi- 
neering-related curriculums—an increase of 9.5 percent 


over 19 “7 Ode 





Ninth Regional Representative Named 


RALPH BECKER, 


a) 
i 


VII 
1 IX 
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Other Program Notes 





India Farm College Follows U.S. Pattern 


INpIA soon will have its first agricultural university. 
It will be at Rudrapur, in Uttar Pradesh State, near 
a 16,000-acre state farm. ‘The farm will be attached 
to the university for use as a laboratory for research 
and experiment. 


‘| he university 


s expected o cost about 19.000.000 


($3. 800.000) and » run on the model of 


United States for 


ruper 
the land grant colleges 

and competence. It 
will have three colleges—for agriculture, animal 
husbandry and veterinary sciences, and agricultural 
engineering and technology. The university will 
have about 325 students, according to present plans. 


Social Science Specialist Named 


Pu APPOINTMENT of John L. Chase as specialist for 


the social sciences, Division of Higher Education, 


1 


has been announced by U.S. Commissioner L. G. 
Derthick. Dr. Chase received the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Harvard Univer ity and the Ph. D. 
degree in political science from Princeton in 1952. 
He served with the Office as specialist for fellowships 
in the Financial Aid Branch from December 1958 to 
February 1960. His earlier experience includes 
service as assistant professor of political science at 
Brown University and as visiting lecturer (and 
associate professor) in political science at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Louisiana State Univer- 


sity, and Indiana University. 


ROTC Position Stated 


Tue DepartTMENT of Defense has come out with the 
most explicit statement it 


basic ROTC. 


has issued on required 


In the form of a letter to the heads of major educa- 
tional organizations, over the signature of Charles C, 
Iinucane, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Personnel), the Department says in effect: 

(1) The Department of Defense does not favor 
either compulsory or elective ROTC as opposed to 


each other, but “freedom of choice” by the institu- 


16 


tion. The Department will support the decision of 
the institution by furnishing the necessary instructors 
and equipment. 

(2) No military requirement exists for required 
basic ROTC. 

(3) ‘There are probably many values to the indi- 
vidual and the institution in required ROTC, but 
these do not constitute a justification for the Depart- 
ment’s favoring it as contrasted with elective. 

(4) “There is merit” in a Department of Defense 
policy favoring elective ROTC, but since many fine 
institutions want compulsory ROTC, the Depart- 
ment feels ity should support them by providing 
AALGC Sl 


instructors circular 


letter No. 6. 


afid equipment. 


NSF Summer Science Training Opportunities 
Hic scnoou science teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity to improve their skills in two National Science 
Foundation summer programs, which were an- 
nounced March 13. 

High school teachers who need to learn more about 
methods of research will benefit from this year’s 
second group of grants in the Research Participation 
for ‘Teacher Training Program, which will provide for 
an additional 200 teacher participants at 23 institu- 
tions. The first group of grants in this program 
was announced Jan. 25, 1960, by NSF. 


the two groups of grants provide a total of 750 


Te gether, 


participants at 80 institutions at a total cost of 
about $1,244,000. 

High school teachers who have adequate theoreti- 
cal training but .insufficient laboratory experience 
may benefit fromthe second group of grants. Six 
grants totaling $66,730 will enable 62 teachers to get 
thorough grounding in laboratory techniques and 
equipment. 

Teacher participants in all programs will be chosen 
by the cooperating institutions, listed below. In- 
quiries and applications should be addressed to the 
directors of ‘he programs, NOT to the Foundation. 
arly inquiry is advised. Participating teachers will 
receive stipends of up to $75 per week plus allowances 


for travel and dependents. 
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Research Participation for Teacher Training 


Summer, 1960 


CALIFORNIA. 


C. Bryant, program co 


University or Cauirornia, Berkeley; Donald 


yrdinator, Engineering Sciences Extension. 


Biol he ist sneomeer , reolog themati nhvsi . 
Nology, Chemistry, engineering, geology, mathematics, PNysics, 


7 weeks beginning June 20; 15 high school teachers. 


Lone Beacu Strate Co.titece, Long Beach; Darwi 
Dept. of 


weeks beginnin 


Physical Science and Mathematics. 


g June 20; 6 high school an 
CoL_LeEGeE oF THE Pactric, Stockton; 
Marine Station, Dillon 


Joel Hedgpeth, Pacific 
Marin County 


4 , ee 
weeks beginning June 20; 8 high school 


Beach, Biological and 
hydrographic science; 


and college teachers 


Sranrorp University, Stanford; O 
Metallurgical Engineering 


ning June 20; 6 college teachers. 


Cutler Shepard, Dept. 


+4 } 
Science of materials; 8 weeks | 


COLORADO. CoLorapo 
Merle G. Payne, Dept 
gineering, ma 


10 college te 


STATI 


Fort Collin 


chemistry 


UNIVERSITY, 


June 


FLORIDA. 


Shanor, Dept. of 


Leland 
| 


ysical 


FroripA State UNIVERSITY, 

Biolog 

sciences, | 

teachers. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chemistry 


, , 1 
school and college teacher 


Knox Co.iece, Galesburg; 


Chemist 9 week 


’ 


INDIANA. GosuEen COLLEGE, 
Dept. ot Chemistry. 


rh school teachers 


D. Weaver, 
beginning June 


>} 


InpIANA University, Bl 


school science.. Astronomy, | 


: § weeks beginning June 


KANSAS. Kansas State Teacuers Co.iece, Empori 


Andrews, Dept. of Biolog Biology 


6 high school 


, 12 weeks begi 


teachers 

KENTUCKY. University ot 
M. Spokes, Dept. of Mining 
Chemistry, geolog 


Kentucky, Lexington; Ernest 


and Metallurgical 


| 
mathematics; 8 weeks 


Engineering 


June 1; 


nnning 


MISSISSIPPI. University or Misstssipp1, University; Barton 
Milligan, Dept. of Chemistry. Chemistry; 10 


weeks beginning 


June 9; 6 college teachers. 


MONTANA. 


G. Browman, Dept. 


Montana Strate University, Missoula; Ludvig 


of Zoology. 


June 13; 2 high school teachers. 


Biology; 10 weeks beginning 


chemistry, physics; 11 weeks beginning June 13; 10 high school 
teachers. 
NEW JERSEY. 


James A. Bradley, Dept. of Chemical Engineering 


Newark Co.Liece or ENGINEERING, Newark; 


and physics; 8 weeks beginning July 1; 8 high school teachers 

NEW YORK. Ctarxson Co.LLece or TecuNno.iocy, Potsdam; 
F. Gordon Anasey, director yf Chem 
nd physics; 9 weeks beginning June 27; 10 high school teachers. 
\. Mirand, 


ke gy; 9 weeks beginning July I; 


’ 


summer programs. stry 


RosweE.u Park Memoria. INstiture, Buffalo; Edwin 
7 


“t ? 
airect 


yr of summer programs. Bie 


10 high school 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh; Homer C. Fo 


teachers 


NortTH 


| | 
» choo! of 


Carouina Strate Co.Lece, 


\griculture gv, chem- 
try, mathematics, phy ; 9 weeks beginning June 6; 15 high 


> teacher! 
OHIO. Onto State University, Columbus; F 
Dept. of Agricultur Biology 
ng J ine 18; 4 college teachers 
OKLAHOMA. 
Bliss, 61 Fac 


mathematics, engi 8 


Deatherage, 
chemistry ; 10 


1D 1 
al Biochemistry 


weeks t 


UNIvERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman; Horace H. 


Exchange. Biological and physical s¢ 


} 1ences, 


weeks beginning June 6; 10 high 


school and college teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sarner, Division of 


‘Temp.te University, Philadelphia; David 


Secondary Education. Biology, chemistry, 


mathematics, physics; 8 weeks beginning June 21; 10 high school 


teachers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern, Division ot Scie 


phy 


NYSICS; 


FurMAN University, Greenville; J. A. 
Biology, 


8 weeks beginning June 6; 10 high school teachers. 


nce and Mathematics chem- 


istry 
l vy. 


TEXAS. Nortu Texas State Cotiece, Denton; Robert C. 


Sherman, 


ll weeks beginn n 


Department of Biology iology, 


g June 6; 8] 


chemistry, phy 


: , . 
school and colle ge teachers 


Laboratory Training for Science Teachers, Summer, 1960 


COLORADO 
Walter 


weeks beginning June 20; ') 


CoLtorapo State University, Fort Collins; 


R. Benson, “par nt of Chemistry nistry; 8 


} 


MICHIGAN. Micuican CouieGe or MINING AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Houghton; M. | Viol Institute of Mineral Research. 


Chemistry; 8 week evInnin 11) high school teacher 


MINNESOTA. St. Mary’s Co.iiece, W 
F.S.C., Department of Biology. Biolog 


July 5; 24 high school teachers 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Henry 


6 weeks beginnins 


PEMBROKE State Cot 
Tamar, Science Department Biolog 


r June 6; 12 high school teac 


Wilber 
ient. Biol 


ne 20; 10 higl 


OHIO. Centra Strate CoLuece, 


Johnson, Chemistry Depart: 


. ks } 
weeks 


lexas Strate COLLeGe, 


TEXAS. East 
Clements, Dep: 





Government University Relationships 


potentially divisive and harmful 


sities sometimes find it difficult 


ral institutional policy after staff 


irtments have been accustomed 
irtually complete ind ~pendence. 
» determination and execution of 
and to dealing effectively 
research matters seems to 


port between the faculty and the 
aff. In some universities the at- 

’ {fairs appears to be 

ficult than the establishment of a reasonable 


vivend! with lederal agencie . 


Geographical Distribution and 
Related Policy Questions 


rch funds are highly concentrated 


iversities. ‘len universities received 
third of the grant funds of the 
National Science Foundation and the Public Health 
Service. In 1953-54, 14 of the 173 

Ving Feder i resear¢ h funds receive d 55 percent 


total. 


about a 
universities 


Funds of the Department of Defense 
ist highly concentrated; those of the Depart- 
\griculture most widely dispersed. 

Agriculture 


The Department of 
} 


‘sated a geographically dispersed national research 


deliberately 


structure which has become the most productive 


] 


organization of its kind in the world. The general 
principle was not to seek research talent and support 
it, but to establish centers for agricultural research 


which would nurture talent. 


Kor historical and other reasons, such as the 


exigencies of war and the possibility of solving most 
nonagricultural research problems without regard 
lederal 


Talent is 


to local soil and climatic conditions, most 
agencies support talent where it exists. 
highly concentrated in universities. Research capac- 
ity 1s probably measured as well by production of 
Ph. D.’s in science as by any other single measure. 
In 1954-55, five universities granted 24 percent of 
all Ph. D.’s in science. The distribution of Federal 
research funds is highly correlated with the produc- 
tion of doctorates and, hence, with research capacity. 
‘ 


IS 


Should the development of geographically dis- 
persed centers of research strength be deliberately 
fostered through Federal contracts and grants? I 
believe so for a number of reasons. First, research 
is a generally invigorating force in an area. Second, 
strong competing intellectual centers are good for 
the country 
of the 


as a whole. Third, research in some 
large universities has grown so much that 
some parts of the universities resemble large research 
Fourth, 
the Nation cannot afford to concentrate its best 


institutes more than they do universities. 


teachers, investigators, and students in a _ few 
gigantic research-teaching centers. 

If diversification of university research were to 
become a general lederal policy, extensive changes 
would be necessary. Most important, strengthening 
of universities and of science for the long run would 
have to be accepted as a goal of the Federal Govern- 
ment; this would require grants and contracts to 
institutions that could not produce over the short 
run as much per research dollar as the large research 
centers. Cooperation among Federal agencies on 
more extensive scale than has yet occurred would 
be required. Finally, a policy of dispersion would 
work well only if the total requirements of univer- 

ies, in contrast with needs for money to support 
research, were taken into account. 

\n important generalization can be drawn from 
consideration of the question of dispersion. As 
soon as the Federal Government takes into account 
considerations beyond the most effective and efficient 
support or purchase of research in universities, it 
becomes involved in important matters of general 
educational policy. ‘These wider considerations in- 
clude not only the geographical distribution of our 
national research facilities but also the training of 
manpower for the future, the construction of physical 
facilities for research in universities, and the oper- 
ation of nonuniversity research centers. ‘The entire 


question of Federal aid to higher education is 
involved and not simply. that of a broader geo- 
graphical distribution of research funds under the 
existing system. 

The big unanswered question is how the Federal 
aid is to relate to the educational function of uni- 
versities. The present state of affairs is not entirely 
satisfactory. Since the aid is for research, the edu- 
cational implications cannot be seen clearly or taken 
directly into account. Moreover, the manner and 


extent to which the nonresearch functions of uni- 
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versities are affected is almost entirely fortuitous. 
On the other hand, the research aid does provide a 
means for probing and testing the realities of Federal 
aid to higher education without forcing a direct 


decision on the broad question. 


Conclusion 


Questions of the kind asked in this article have 
not been adequately studied by those in academic 
life orin Government. ‘The whole area abounds with 
unknowns. Some of them are factual but significant 
For example, how have universities shifted their or- 
ganizational structures to handle research grants and 
contracts? What are university policies with respect 
to payment of the salaries of faculty members in 
What 
What are their ef- 


questi ms are more 


whole or in part from Federal research funds? 
is the rationale of the policies? 
Other 


How, in fact, do universities determine research 


fects? fundamental. 


At what points in the academic structure 
What 


is the actual content and effect of institutional policy 


policies? 


are various kinds of decisions actually made? 


as contrasted with school or departmental policy! 
What has been the effect of Federal research funds 
on the quality of teaching in specific fields; what in 
the administration of Federal funds most significantly 
determines their effect on the university. 

In the further examination of the relationships 
between the Federal Government and universities 
there is a rich and relatively untouched area for 


academic work. The questions are political in that 


they relate to the effects upon society of a new role 
of the State. ‘The questions are social in that they 
have to do with the way people act in a new situa- 
tion. The questions are administrative in that they 
are concerned with the adaptation of institutions to 
a new external force of great magnitude and 
significance. 

The most thorough studies of various interrela- 
tionships of Government and science have been pro- 
duced by persons with governmental background. 
This fact is in itself a commentary on the Govern- 
ment’s relation to research in universities. ‘Those in 
academic life have, in a sense, an obligation to study 
intensively the complex ramifications of the Federal 
activities related to science and their effect on uni- 
versities. Universities, Government, and founda- 
tions might cooperate in stimulating further work in 


this area. 
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